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State Board's Message 



m HE Foreign Language Framework for California Public 

1 Schools: Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve presents a 
new direction for the teaching of foreign languages. In the 
framework school districts and schools throughout Califor- 
nia are challenged to offer foreign language programs that broaden 
cultural understanding and foster the social and economic benefits 
resulting from learning another language. And educators are chal- 
lenged to help students develop the ability to communicate effectively 
in at least one language in addition to their native language. 

Because the State Board of Education has a constitutional respon- 
sibility to adopt instructional materials for students in kindergarten 
through grade eight, it is our intent that this framework influence the 
development of materials for a foreign language program that begins 
as early as possible and extends through grade twelve. In that regard 
we believe this framework will be useful to those responsible for cur- 
riculum planning at the local level for schools and districts. 

Our appreciation is extended to the members of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Curriculum Framework and Criteria Committee. They have 
completed an extraordinary task in a very short time. We express our 
thanks also to the Curriculum Development and Supplemental Mate- 
rials Commission, especially the Foreign Language Subject Matter 
Committee, which is chaired by Carol Sparks. 

We must communicate to students, teachers, parents, and the com- 
munity that the study of foreign languages is not only important and 
rewarding but also necessary. The State Board of Education wants all 
students to benefit from a foreign language program that will 
broaden cultural understanding, strengthen democratic values, and 
prepare students for living and working in the twenty-first century. 

FRANCIS LAUFENBERG, President MARYELA MARTINEZ 

JIM C. ROBINSON, Vice-President MARION McDOWELL 

JOSEPH D. CARRABINO KENNETH L. PETERS 

AGNES CHAN DAVID T. ROMERO 
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Foreword 



TT N THE TWENTIETH CENTURY THE UNITED STATES HAS HAD THE 
mainstream view that learning a foreign language was some- 
thing for the academic elite, not the average citizen. That long- 
J-L standing attitude is, however, rapidly giving way to a new and 
challenging reality. Simply put, the world has become too small, too 
interdependent, and too competitive a place— economically, socially, 
and politically— for the average American to continue to wander 
through it tongue-tied and uncomprehending. 

As a crucial part of the ongoing school reform movement, Califor- 
nia and the nation have awakened to the central role that studying a 
foreign language plays in the education of all its students. Because 
learning another language brings such huge advantages— increased 
earning power, broadened cultural understanding, and sharpened 
intellectual skills, for example— every student should have a chance 
to share in the bounty. 

The good news is that enrollment in foreign language classes in the 
state's public schools increased by nearly one-third between 1981 and 
1987. More students in California are studying a greater variety of 
languages at a higher level of proficiency than ever before. On the 
other hand we still have a long way to go. Only 14 percent of the 
state's students in kindergarten through grade twelve were enrolled in 
language classes other than English in 1988. Fewer than one in five of 
the students were enrolled in an advanced class. Enrollment in key 
strategic languages, such as Japanese, Russian, Chinese, and Arabic, 
remains minuscule. 

How can we do better? I enthusiastically endorse the impetus for 
change mapped out in this Foreign Language Framework. The 
framework is a forward-looking document whose main theme — that 
foreign language instruction should be communication-based— offers 
the best hope that significantly larger numbers of students can soon 
be achieving real mastery of additional languages in California'? 
schools. The framework also identifies other key reform issues: the 
need to start earlier and dedicate more time to second-language 
instruction, for example, as well as the need to help students who 
already speak other languages to continue to develop those skills. 

Many school districts are moving steadily in the direction outlined 
in this document. Those districts that still have some distance to go 
should establish task forces to find ways of speeding up the process. 
A seven-year timetable for translating into concrete programs the 
vision found here in the framework is proposed in Chapter IV. 

Some have called the poverty of foreign language instruction in 
this country a national crisis. But I am reminded that the ancient 
Chinese symbol for crisis is composed of the characters for danger 
plus opportunity. Working together— and carefully weighing the sug- 
gestions found in this document— our schools can meet the challenge. 



Superintendent oj Public Instruction 
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Preface 



"What is lofty can be said in any language, and what is mean should 
be said in none. "MA1M0N1 D KS 



LANGUAGE IS POWERFUL rr FORCES PEOPLE TO THINK, TO GROPE 
for the right words to express their thoughts, feelings, and 
points of view. Speech is perhaps the most complicated skill 
we develop. And most educators agree with Ernest Boyer's 
assertion in High School: Report on Secondary Education in Amer- 
ica that one of the main goals of schools should be to help all stu- 
dents develop the capacity to think critically and to communicate 
effectively through a mastery of language. 

Having effective communication skills in English has always been 
necessary for California's students. But knowing other languages 
helps students prepare for life in California now and in the twenty- 
first century. California has a population rich in cultural and linguis- 
tic diversity. Most of the world's languages are spoken here, and 
immigrants continue to arrive daily. Students who know other lan- 
guages will be able to communicate better with all residents of Cali- 
fornia and understand the many cultures that contribute to Califor- 
nia's social and economic communities. In addition, students who 
know other languages will be better prepared to compete for jobs in 
California's expanding world markets. 

The members of the Foreign Language Curriculum Framework 
and Criteria Committee realized the social and economic benefits to 
California of developing students with foreign language skills. Conse- 
quently, in this framework they proposed a communication-based 
program beginning in the early grades and continuing through ele- 
mentary school and high school. The goal of the program is to 
develop generations of Californians capable of communicating and of 
doing commerce in the Western Hemisphere, Asia, and other parts of 
the world. 

Developing generations of Californians skilled in foreign languages 
is an imposing challenge to all of us concerned about education in 
California. We in the Department of Education urge administrators 
and teachers throughout the state to use this frameworl to develop 
well-planned, communication-based foreign language programs 
beginning in the early grades. Working together, we can develop Cali- 
fornians prepared to meet the exciting challenges inherent in Califor- 
nia's diverse cultures and increasing world markets. 



JAMES R. SMITH 
Deputy Superintendent 
Curriculum and Instructional 
Leadership Branch 

FRANCIE ALEXANDER 
Associate Superintendent 
Curriculum, Instruction, 
and Assessment Division 



TOMAS LOPEZ 
Director 
Office of Humanities 
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Introduction 



In this framework the California State Department of Education 
has set a challenging goal for California schools. The Department is 
encouraging all schools throughout the state to develop students who 
can communicate effectiveh and with appropriate cultural sensitivitj 
in at least one language in addition to their native language. Reach- 
ing that goal is vital if California and the Cnited States are to con- 
tinue their leadership roles and flourish in the twenty-first centun. 
The Foreign Language Framework for California Public Schools. 
Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve lajs out a basic blueprint for 
developing students who are able to communicate in more than one 
language. 



BOUT AS OLD AS THE EFFORT TO TEACH FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
on this planet is the debate over how best to teach them. 
Over the years one camp has favored teaching language by 
having students study vocabulary, rules of grammar, and 
common sentence structures as well as memorize and translate basic 

textbooks. Another group has maintained that the best way to teach \ n CMumu <<>nmmntr , r , , # . 
a second language is to present the skills of speaking, listening, read- « mpt . tonn . 9S fhr ,,, 7/ fnr 
mg, and writing at once— much the way a child picks up the mother 
tongue— by appealing to the natural human impulse to understand 
and be understood. In Twenty-Five Centuries of Language Teaching, 
Louis Kelly reports that instruction in a second language has alter- 
nated between those poles for the past 2,000 years. 

In California this argument has been settled firmly in favor of com- 
municative competence as the major goal for foreign language educa- 
tion. (The itrm foreign language is used here to denote any system of 
communication that is unfamiliar to students; for example, English 
as a second language and American Sign Language.) Most students 
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study a foreign language to communicate socially on straightforward 
everyday matters. However, helping students feel comfortable in a 
second language is an ambitious undertaking. Proficiency in a foreign 
language is not simply a matter of buying bread, milk, and tooth- 
paste and getting repairs carried out on a car. Students must be able 
to make contact with each other as people, exchange information and 
opinions, talk about experiences and likes and dislikes, and explore 
their similarities and differences. 

How best can we help students become proficient in a foreign lan- 
guage? Research has consistently indicated that the most effective 
way to ensure that students can both employ and enjoy the target 
language is through a communication-based program. A program 
that is communication-based is one in which the target language is 
used to exchange meaningful information in the classroom. Such a 
program helps students develop proficiency in another language by 
hearing and speaking the language and using the language to read 
and write about ideas that matter to them. 

As desirable as such an approach is, the obstacles to its widespread 
acceptance are formidable. For example, the writers of most foreign 
language textbooks still follow a grammar-based format. And since 
textbooks are frequently used by teachers to plan classroom activi- 
ties, their use can help to undermine a school district's stated commit- 
ment to a communication-based language program. In addition, a 
grammar-based program may be more convenient for the teacher to 
manage than a communication-based program, especially in a large 
class setting. And some teachers trained in the old method of instruc- 
tion may not clearly understand the difference between the two pro- 
grams. 

In addition to the question of how a foreign language is taught, but 
also bearing on the goal of achieving proficiency, is the issue of how 
much time is spent studying a foreign language. No matter how good 
the pedagogy, students will not become fluent in a second language 
by attending a 50-minute class five times a week during a single 
school year. Mastery of a foreign language takes time. (In Europe, 
Japan, and the Soviet Union, for example, five to seven years gener- 
ally are allocated to the study of English or another foreign lan- 
guage.) For school administrators interested in building a successful 
language program, the requirement for a large block of time has two 
clear implications: First, it signals the need to move the beginning of 
the serious study of language into the kindergarten through grade 
eight years. And, second, it nighlights the importance of districtwide 
strategic planning so that continuity of learning is not interrupted. 
(Appendix A includes information school administrators can use in 
planning effective foreign language programs.) 

The rewards of a well-run, communciation-based foreign language 
program are great in terms of student achievement and satisfaction. 
But the demands are also considerable: creative and skilled teachers 
and the support of school counselors and administrators, parents, 
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and other members of the community. The best efforts of thousands 
of individuals will be required to make the foreign language pro- 
grams in California's schools what they should be— a means by which 
far greater numbers of students attain proficiency in a variety of lan- 
guages. That effort will be forthcoming if people are convinced of the 
worthiness of the goal. For that reason the framework begins with a 
review of the most fundamental question of all: Why is there renewed 
emphasis on teaching foreign languages? 
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I. Benefits of a Foreign 
Language Program 



The stiuh of foreign languages benefits California and its students 
In: 

* Preparing them to compete and cooperate in the international arena 
(economic benefits) 

* Promoting multicultural understanding (ci\k and cultural benefits) 

* Building intellectual achievement {intellectual benefits) 
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HY SHOULD SCHOOLS TEACH FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 
Why has the ability to communicate in another lan- 
guage long been regarded as an essential element of a 
well-rounded education? What benefits could a speaker 
of English, who is a member of the second largest speech community 
in the world, gain from studying another language? 

A A any multilingual individual those questions and you are likely 
to greeted with a few seconds of silence before hearing an answer. 
There are many reasons to learn a foreign language— as many as the 
peopl' ho speak it. Language is a means of contact with other 
hum. • beings. However, the educational rationale for studying a for- 
eign .anguage can be divided into three main categories of benefits: 
economic, civic uid cultural, and intellectual. 



Economic Benefits 

On a pragmatic level, schools in California as well as in other 
states need to develop more individuals with strong skills in a second 
language as a matter of long-range economic self-interest. For exam- 
ple, the United States is developing economic and social ties to the 
Soviet Union. Yet the development of our relationship with the 
Soviet Union could be curtailed because of a lack of qualified 
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American-born speakers of Russian. In fact, there are more teachers 
of English in the Soviet Union than there are students of Russian in 
the United States. 

Also, two-thirds of the translating jobs at the U.S. Department of 
State are filled by foreign-boin individuals because properly trained 
American-born candidates are not available. In addition, the world 
has changed since World War II. The language of business is no 
longer exclusively F.iglish; rather, it is the language of the customer 
and, too often, our sales representatives do not speak the same lan- 
guage. For example, Pepsi Cola's marketing plan for Southeast Asia 
did not succeed because when translated into Thai its "Come Alive" 
slogan read, "It raises your ancestors from the dead." 

What is true about our nation's need for speakers of other lan- 
guages is also true for California. California, situated on the West 
Coast, is a natural gateway for trade with the countries of the Pacific 
Rim. Two reports on California's economic future, sponsored by the 
executive and legislative branches of government, included the same 
recommendation— that schools provide additional instruction in for- 
eign languages. 1 

Civic and Cultural Benefits 

A less obvious but equally compelling reason to promote the study 
of foreign languages is the power language has to foster improved 
understanding between peoples of various cultural backgrounds. Cul- 
ture is embedded in language. The Department's goal for developing 
students who can communicate effectively in at least one foreign lan- 
guage includes "appropriate cultural sensitivity" as a quality to be 
nurtured in foreign language classes. For example, a student of Japa- 
nese might learn that a request from an associate in Japan is rarely 
refused point-blank but that various cues communicate a polite no. A 
student of Arabic might come to understand that the terms for host 
and guest imply more social obligations in the Middle East than they 
do in the United States. 

However, every student of foreign languages eventually discovers 
that cultural conventions differ from society to society. Some cultural 
conventions reflect genuine differences in the hierarchy of values, 
while others simply conceal a deeper human commonality that tran- 
scends place and time. This "cosmopolitanizing" function of studying 
a foreign language is valuable to a country such as the United States, 
which was founded on the belief that out of many traditions one 
nation could be established (e pluribus unum). And the study of for- 
eign languages is especially valuable in California, where a rich diver- 
sity of cultural traditions is represented and where one out of four 
immigrants to the United States eventually settles. 



'Sec California 2000: A People in Transition, Sacramento: Assembly Office of Research, 
1986; and Educating Americans for Tomorrows World: Slate Initiatives is International Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Va.: National Governors' Association, 1987. 
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Intellectual Benefits 



The third benefit of studying another language is its salutary effect 
on students' intellectual development. Obviously, students with skills 
in a foreign language gain direct access to the literature of the lan- 
guage, with all the mental stimulus the acquisition implies. In addi- 
tion, poets and writers have long contended that knowledge of a for- 
eign language helps speakers better understand their native language 
in a way that studying the native language directly never could. That 
is, to students their native language is transparent and unremarkable. 
Only when they step outside the all-enveloping medium of language 
and begin to experience a second language's idiosyncracies do the 
nuances and texture of their own language become obvious. In addi- 
tion, insights gained by students in a foreign language class are 
transferable across the curriculum. For example, analysis of recent 
scores on Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SATs) suggests that the study of 
a foreign language for one or two years (in grades four to six) will 
result in improved scores in standardized tests of proficiency in one's 
native language. 

In summary, for students, learning a new language can be an asset 
in the job market, a spur to personal and intellectual growth, a 
source of increased self-esteem, and an enjoyable experience. For 
California and the nation, developing more people with advanced 
skills in a second language results in many economic, civic, and cul- 
tural benefits. Clearly, the benefits justify the investment. How to go 
about the task of developing and implementing an effective foreign 
language program is the focus of the next five chapters of this frame- 
work. 






Characteristics of 
an Effective 
Program 



An effective foreign language program is characterized b\: 

* Teaching and learning in the language rather than about the lan- 
guage (communication-based instruction) 

• Studying language in its cultural context 



AN EFFECTIVE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM IS ONE THAT IS 
communication-based. Communication-based instruction 
is that kind of teaching that helps students to develop the 
skills necessary to produce and receive understandable 
messages. In a communication-based language program, teachers 
focus attention on providing information or content and on helping 
students comprehend and react appropriately to oral and written 
messages. Communication-based language programs are appropriate 
for all age levels and for all levels of language competency— whether 
the students are first graders responding physically to simple instruc- 
tions, third or sixth graders learning geography concepts in a second 
language, ninth graders keeping a diary in another language, or 
advanced students reading works chosen from the literature of the 
target culture. In a communication-based program, the emphasis is 
on an authentic exchange of meaning in the foreign language. Most 
class time is used to engage in or practice communicating. 

In communication-based instruction the language of instruction is 
the language being learned. Classroom business and procedures are 
also conducted in the target language. Students soon realize that 
exchanging information, requests, and commands and discussing 
feelings, social conventions, and so forth done in another language 
are similarly done in their own language. The classroom is viewed as 
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Communication-Based Instruction 
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representing a real community where interchanges about significant 
issues and ideas occur in the target language. 

Students are encouraged to express themselves in the language 
even though mistakes may be made during initial attempts. Experi- 
mentation is a natural part of language acquisition. The teacher's role 
during such moments is that of a patient coach, modeling and guid- 
ing positively, as necessary. Constant correction is detrimental, espe- 
cially when the mistakes do not interfere with students getting their 
point across clearly. Students must be encouraged to use the lan- 
guage, and encouraging students is accomplished most effectively in a 
nonthreatening, supportive classroom. 

During intermediate and more advanced instruction, grammar 
instruction and analysis may be helpful to certain students. However, 
it is not advisable for students to study the structure of language to 
learn to communicate, especially in the earlier stages of instruction. 

The communication-based instructional program is designed to 
correspond with the way in which young people acquire language at 
home. Development of receptive skills (listening and reading) should 
precede language production practice (speaking and writing) in an 
alternating or cyclical pattern. In a communication-based instruc- 
tional program, students constantly extend themselves beyond their 
most effective proficiency range to higher levels of ^vpression and 
learn and advance in incremental steps. 

Language in Its Cultural Context 

A foreign language should be taught as the expression of the cul- 
ture in which the language is spoken. Knowledge of a society's cul- 
ture is learned through the use of language. Students who equate 
target-language expressions with their English-language equivalents 
often acquire erroneous concepts. Part of learning a new language is 
learning to recognize differences in world views, customs, beliefs, and 
social conventions. If a speaker wants to express a certain emotion in 
a target language — a sense of urgency, anger, impatience, deference, 
or authority, for example— in what manner can the emotion be 
expressed? Which voice modulations, facial expressions, and gestures 
would be culturally appropriate? Students need to learn that cultures 
are often quite different but that they all have values. The language 
cannot be separated from the culture that gives it life. 
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III. Languages Taught 
in an Effective 
Program 



A model curriculum for foreign languages includes instruction in; 
© Common!) taught European languages 

• Languages used in the Pacific Rim countries 
« English as a second language 

• Classical languages 

• Native languages for those who speak languages other than Englkh 

• American Sign Language 

European Languages 

A ADEQUATE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS INCLUDF 
instruction in one or more of the commonly taught Euro- 
pean languages. French, German, and Spanish are the 
foundation of foreign language programs in California's 
public schools. Those languages serve as vital links to our European 
cultural heritage. They are branches of the same Indo-European lan- 
guage family as English and are used widely in world trade and com- 
merce. 

Fiench speakers number over 100 million worldwide. Many Rus- 
sians speak German, the language in which much literature in scien- 
tific research was written. Spanish is the official language of 18 
nations in the Western Hemisphere. In addition, 4.5 million Califor- 
nians speak Spanish. According to the U.S. Department of Labor, an 
ability to speak Spanish is the foreign language ability most in 
demand in today's job market. 

Languages of the Pacific Rim Countries 

A progressive foreign language program includes critical languages 
from the Pacific Rim countries. The importance to Californians of 
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the countries in the Pacific Rim is rapidly increasing. Looking to 
California's Pacific Neighborhood, a report to the Governor and the 
Legislature by the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
stresses the critical shortage of students studying Chinese, Japanese, 
and other languages and cultures. 

English as a Second Language 

Effective instruction in English as a second language is an integral 
part of the overall language curriculum in every school with students 
whose primary language is other than English and who have been 
identified as limited-English-proficient students. An increasing 
number of public school students in California are from homes in 
which languages other than English predominate. About 13 percent 
of the students enrolled in California's public schools were classified 
as limited-English-proficient (LEP) in 1985. Three-fourths of those 
students spoke only Spanish. Those students have an urgent need to 
develop a command of English. 

In the beginning stages of instruction, strategies for teaching 
English as a second language resemble those used to teach foreign 
languages. Both strategies are similar in that they are organized 
around the goals of communicative proficiency and cultural under- 
standing and a commitment to teaching and learning through the 
target language. In addition, in both strategies an early emphasis on 
using language for survival and basic living is viewed as a method of 
developing more sophisticated communication skills. 

Still, significant differences in the strategies exist. For nonnative 
speakers the "one language in addition to their native language" iden- 
tified as a goal for foreign language instruction by the Foreign Lan- 
guage Curriculum Framework and Criteria Committee is, of neces- 
sity, English, the language of the country in which nonnative 
speakers now reside. The students receiving instruction in English as 
a second language have special characteristics and needs, which often 
differ greatly from those of native speakers of English learning a for- 
eign language. Teachers of English as a second language must have 
specialized training and instructional skills in addition to those 
needed by teachers of other languages. 

Practically all concepts presented in this framework apply to 
instruction in English as a second language as well as to instruction 
in foreign languages. However, instruction in English as a second lan- 
guage has certain dimensions not commonly emphasized in instruc- 
tion in a foreign language. Those unique features need to be pointed 
out and planned for. Toward that end basic characteristic^ of instruc- 
tion in English as a second language are examined in Chapter VI of 
the framework. 

Classical Languages 

Classical languages constitute an important option for many stu- 
dents who are choosing another language to learn. Latin and ancient 



Greek are vital parts of many foreign language programs. The canon 
of works by Greek and Roman philosophers, poets, and historians 
helps to acquaint students with our society's intellectual and literary 
roots. Learning classical languages involves the same skills as learn- 
ing modern languages, but the prioritizing of skills differs markedly. 
Reading becomes the primary objective, supported by limited skills in 
listening, speaking, and writing. Grammar as an aid to better com- 
munication is focused on frequently. 

Latin, especially, provides a useful base for learning how many 
European languages work. Approximately 70 percent of the vocabu- 
lary of formal English and 90 percent of the vocabulary of Spanish 
are based on Latin. Students increase their vocabulary in a systematic 
manner through building words and studying the derivation of 
words, common prefixes and suffixes, and word building. In addi- 
tion, many students who study a classical language are studying to 
become proficient in one of the modern languages. Such students 
develop a powerful array of communicative competencies and access 
to information and ideas. 



Native Languages 

Continuing instruction in native languages is offered for those stu- 
dents who already speak a language other than English. Languages 
that help to strengthen the heritage of individuals and community 
members in California merit consideration as part of the foreign lan- 
guage curriculum. Classes in Chinese, Spanish, and Vietnamese for 
students who are native speakers of those languages should be made 
available. It is crucial for such students to develop proficiency in 
English, but it is also beneficial for them to continue to develop skills 
in their native language. 

^ A brief look at the radical change in California's population under- 
lines the need for classes in the students' native languages. In 1974 
three out of four students in California's public schools were native 
speakers of English. By the year 2000, however, students now identi- 
fied as minority students are expected to make up 75 percent of the 
student population— a majority by anyone's count and a complete 
reversal of the old demographic profile. Many students will be those 
who know to varying degrees both English and a native language. 

Unfortunately, students who know both English and a native lan- 
guage are not being served well by foreign language courses. For 
example, an English-dominant Hispanic who has well-developed oral 
language skills but underdeveloped literacy skills in Spanish is not 
going to benefit greatly from an introductory Spanish course. That 
category of student would profit from a native-language development 
course in several ways. 

First, such a course would focus its efforts where they were likely 
to do the most good— by helping students make the transition from a 
colloquial to more formal command of the language. Second, stu- 
dents' self-esteem is often raised whtn-itay are given a chance to 
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increase their competency in a language spoken at home (and when 
they realize that competency is valued by a respected educational 
institution). Third, the disproportionately high dropout rate among 
students from various language-minority groups would be reduced. 

Fourth, native-language development classes satisfy the two-year 
foreign language entrance requirement for the California State Uni- 
versity system, thus opening the door to advancement to college. 
American 5irh Language in m Finally, by building on skills that native language speakers bring to 
option tor students t /loosing in the classroom, native-language development courses have the poten- 
studv a m»c<mk/ langu*i£t: l > al f° r ra P> d 'y becoming prototypical advanced language classes— 

mod^s for the high level of communication proficiency to which the 
entire foreign language program can aspire. 

American Sign Language 

American Sign Language is an option for students choosing to 
study a second language. Linguists have recently recognized Ameri- 
can Sign Language as a language in its own right. It is a rule- 
governed language with the system and scope of any oral language; 
and it has its own complex phonology, morphology, syntax, and 
structure of discourse. 

American Sign l.angu t - ' * Mage of several hundred thou- 
sand deaf people in the I ** icluding over 5,000 students 
in California's public schools. ^ uuu.ocr of schools offering classes 
in American Sign Language is increasing. Students without a hearing 
impairment may enroll in those classes. When they do, the state's 
hearing-impaired students become less isolated from the social and 
economic mainstream. Their confidence and self-esteem increase. 
Meanwhile, students without a hearing impairment gain a valuable 
skili, learn general lessons about the nature of language as a tool of 
communication, and have their curiosity piqued about learning addi- 
tional languages. 

The major objectives of instruction in American Sign Language 
resemble those of any language: to enable students to communicate 
fluently in the target language and become aware of all aspects of the 
culture of the people whose language they are studying. However, 
there are several special considerations. Experience has shown that 
class size is a factor in learning American Sign Language because of 
the visual monitoring the teacher must do. Video equipment, while 
not absolutely necessary, is a valuable learning tool. 

A one-year course in American Sign Language taken by students 
while in grades nine through twelve satisfies the graduation require- 
ment of a one-year course in visual or performing arts or a foreign 
language. However, it is important to note that colleges in California 
have not yet revised their undergraduate entrance requirements to 
accept credit in sign language as an equivalent for credit in a foreign 
language. 
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UCCESSFUL NEW OR REVISED FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 
^jw do not just happen. The components of the program need to 
i ^ be clearly stated in writing to ensure that the students' learn- 

ing experiences in the new language reinforce and amplify 
each other in coordinated sequences from kindergarten through 
grade twelve. Any strategy for curriculum improvement, however, 
must be based on the premise that it is neither advisable nor realistic 
to attempt to revise a foreign language program quickly. Curriculum 
improvement, like learning language itself, takes time and draws on 
finite resources at the district and site levels. For such efforts to be 
effective, they must be planned and implemented over a reasonable 
period of time. 

Three-Phase Planning Process 

The State Department of Education recommends that school dis- 
tricts follow a three-phase process in instituting curriculum changes: 
(1) assessing the program; (2) planning improvements; and (3) imple- 
menting improvements in successive stages. In doing so, districts 
should consider synchronizing their improvement efforts with the 
state's seven-year planning cycle in foreign languages. Under such a 
scheme the 1988-89 school year, the year in which this framework is 
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being released, marks the beginning of a new cycle. Si v ool districts 
should use this framework to begin assessing their current programs. 

Briefly, in year two of the cycle, school districts should plan 
improvements to their foreign language programs. In year three the 
implementation phase, including piloi programs in a few schools, 
should begin; and new instructional materials should be selected. In 
years four, five, six, and seven, the implementation process should 
continue, subject to review and modification as required. 

The state is scheduled to adopt in 1991-92 foreign language text- 
books that meet its selection criteria. If possible, school districts 
should align their foreign language improvement process with the 
state's framework and textbook adoption cycle. By doing so, they 
will be in an excellent position to take advantage of the services being 
offered by the State Department of Education and various support- 
ing institutions. More important, in using the newly published frame- 
work as the basis for review and design of improvements in curricu- 
lum and instruction, districts will be developing a foreign language 
program that reflects the most current research in the field. 

A short recapitulation of relevant issues for each of the three 
phases of the seven-year curriculum improvement cycle is included in 
the following paragraphs. 



Reviewing the Curriculum. During this phase the con- 

Itent and instructional strategies of the districtwide for- 
eign language curriculum are reviewed and compared 
with the corresponding areas in the framework, and the 
strengths and weaknesses of the present curriculum are identified. 
This is primarily a time for collecting information: How many stu- 
dents are studying foreign languages? What level of proficiency are 
they attaining? Are students starting early enough? How does the 
variety of language offerings correlate with demographic trends in the 
district? In addition to gathering numerical data, however, decision 
makers need feedback from teachers, students, parents, and members 
of the community about how they perceive the foreign language pro- 
gram and what they want from it. The focus, in other words, is not 
only on determining what is but also determining what should be. 

An important consideration is the degree to which the foreign lan- 
guage program is meeting the needs of each group of students: the 
gifted and talented, the limited-English proficient, average students, 
those at risk of dropping out of school, and so forth. In this regard 
the crucial niches filled by courses in English as a second language 
and native language development have been described previously. 
Ordinarily, the best guarantee of curriculum success with the main 
cross section of students is using a communication-based instruc- 
tional approach in a vigorous presentation of the target language. In 
addition, excellent language programs offer a variety of classes calcu- 
lated to spark an interest in and meet the particular needs and goals 
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of various groups of students. Examples of some frequently 
employed or particularly imaginative special approaches include: 

1. Advanced placement classes at appropriate levels. 

2. Immersion-type programs in which some or all of the regular 
school subjects are taught in a foreign language. 

3. Reading classes for more advanced students who plan to do 
research in the foreign language. 

4. Foreign language instruction for students with specialized inter- 
ests such as business, health care, science, fine arts, agriculture, 
and so forth. 

5. Content-enriched foreign language instruction in which certain 
topics being studied in other subjects are also the focus in the 
foreign language class. 

6. Exploratory programs in the elementary grades in which mini- 
courses in several languages are offered. The courses, of short 
duration, are designed to interest students in the long-term 
study of additional languages. 

7. International language-study programs in which students achieve 
proficiency in at least two additional languages and take a coor- 
dinated schedule of classes in world history and world literature. 



Planning Improvements. During the second phase of 

2 the seven-year cycle, a plan for districtwide foreign lan- 
guage curriculum improvement is developed. The plan is 
based on the findings and conclusions of the first phase 
assessment. Target languages are selected; and the goals, instructional 
objectives, and descriptions of the required core content of each 
course are written. Evaluation procedures and guidelines for placing 
students in courses are determined, and a plan for staff development 
is laid out. Instructional materials based on established criteria are 
adopted, and the revised curriculum is field-tested in pilot classes. 

The basic document designed to spell out all of these decisions and 
ensure uniform objectives and mission is the curriculum guide. Suc- 
cess in a communication-based foreign language program is con- 
firmed by what students can actually do with the language. For that 
reason the objectives of teacning/learning in a curriculum guide 
should be stated in specific behavioral terms. For example, a major 
long-range objective might be that in survival situations students be 
able to conduct themselves appropriately in the target language. 
Restated as a series of functional objectives for a particular class 
level, the expectations might be that students should be able to ask 
for and understand directions to places in a city or, without offending 
native speakers, get them to talk more simply or slowly. The teacher 
is responsible for deciding how behavioral objectives are to be 
reached during a class period or short lesson. 

In terms of course content, curriculum designers must decide which 
of many possible communicative situations, settings, and topics their 
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students should be prepared for and what students should be able to 
do with the target language in that context. Those decisions deter- 
mine much of the vocabulary that students need to acquire. 

Next, those language expressions and communicative operations 
need to be arranged in a priority listing. For example, objectives 
involving language production (speaking or writing) are normally 
practiced after mastering objectives designed for comprehension. In 
addition, threshold or social functional levels have been developed in 
the target language. Those levels are organized according to the skills 
and vocabulary students must possess if they are to function effec- 
tively in countries in which the target language is spoken. 

Planners can also use the general sequence of learning included in 
the Model Curriculum Standards, the American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages Proficiency Guidelines, the post- 
secondary Statement on Competencies in Languages Other Than 
English Expected of Entering Freshmen, or other similar manuals 
(see Selected References). Most sequences suggested in the manuals 
are quite similar. Alternatively, the local language staff can develop 
workable guides based on the order in which the language compo- 
nents appear in a communication-oriented language textbook. It is 
important that a guide be established so that everyone involved is 
moving in the same direction with a minimum of backtrackings 

In designing the new curriculum and bringing it to life, planners 
and teachers must always remember that encouraging communicative 
proficiency is essential. If major objectives in a language course are 
limited, students might satisfy them by mastering a few vocabulary 
items and language functions such as requesting, identifying, confirm- 
ing, or thanking. But the overarching goal of communicative profi- 
ciency means more than mastering a few vocabulary words. Students 
who advance beyond the beginning stages of proficiency are able to 
communicate effectively in unfamiliar situations. Those higher profi- 
ciency skills must be developed before students experience the most 
satisfying dimensions of knowing another language — communicating 
effectively with speakers of other languages. 

Important considerations in selecting foreign language textbooks— 
another key task in phase two — are included in Chapter VII, Criteria 
for Evaluating Instructional Materials. 

H Implementing Improvements. During the third phase 
all schools in the district begin using the revised foreign 
language curriculum. Implementing, monitoring, and 
modifying the curriculum continue until a new frame- 
work is published and the cycle starts over again. The installation of 
the new curriculum should be supported by an ongoing staff develop- 
ment plan as well as other essential school policy components de- 
scribed in Chapter V of this document. 
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Classroom Instructional Approaches 

As previously noted, the teacher bears the challenge of deciding 
how the functional objectives specified in the district's planning docu- 
ment are achieved in the classroom. Teaching approaches tend to be 
personal. More than any other component of the instructional pro- 
cess, approaches to teaching reflect the individual characteristics of 
teachers and students. Individual approaches to teaching are accept- 
able as long as the curriculum goals and objectives are being met 
effectively. Developing a suitable approach to instruction is a contin- 
uing process for each teacher. Critical factors to be considered in 
developing a suitable approach include: 

1. A method compatible with a goal of communicative competency 

2. Classroom organization that facilitates reaching communicative 
objectives 

3. An instructional sequence that reflects the natural process of 
becoming proficient in using a language well 

Teachers should organize the instructional process to promote 
maximum learning effectiveness. The planning problem is twofold: 
(1) How can the teacher best organize a learning unit leading to a 
specific objective? and (2) How can the teacher best organize a class 
period? 

A learning unit includes all those activities that must be done 
before students can demonstrate their attainment of a specific objec- 
tive, such as being able to meet a new person appropriately and find 
out certain personal information about this person. Such a unit may 
last for a number of days or class periods. 

An effective and quite common unit arrangement includes: 

1. Introduction of the topic designed to motivate students 

2. A presentation or input of new material 

3. Guided practice of new material 

4. Application of the new material in useful and realistic situations 

5. Evaluation 

In language instruction the presentation stage commonly consists 
of oral, visual, or written input done in a variety of contexts and 
ways until it is comprehended and has become quite familiar. The 
practice stage consists of controlled exercises designed to help stu- 
dents produce the new elements of the language in realistic contexts. 
Students might react or respond to commands or questions, give each 
other cued commands, or ask questions as directed. 

The application stage consists of students using the language, most 
often in pairs or small groups. Students engage in role-playing or 
problem-solving activities, information-seeking tasks, reporting, de- 
scribing, telling, writing, playing games, and so forth. Evaluation 
takes place constantly as the teacher gets feedback during the activi- 
ties; but a formal evaluation designed to gauge the students' ability to 
use the target language within the limits of what they have practiced 
and applied is conducted at the end of the unit. 
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A class period is best made up of a variety of activities and tasks. 
(See Appendix B for examples of communication-based activities.) A 
single type of activity carried on for an entire period tends to result in 
less overall learning. Therefore, it is better not to proceed unwaver- 
ingly through a single lesson or unit sequence such as that described 
previously. For example, one class period might include several short 
tasks involving activities such as: 

1. Working on the input phase of a new unit 

2. Working on the practice stage of a previously introduced unit 

3. Discussing a reading assignment given as homework 

4. Presenting or practicing a cultural feature 

5. Practicing conversations in small groups 

6. Preparing for a writing assignment as homework 

By participating in the activities previously listed, members of the 
class are working toward several objectives during the class period 
but are at different stages of the learning sequence for each objective. 
The main point is to provide variety and a change of pace and fre- 
quently to renew students* interest and attention. 

The final learning task might include unrehearsed demonstrations 
designed for students to show that they can use the target language to 
find out personal information from a new acquaintance. Such tasks 
might consist of simulations, role playing, briefly cued conversations, 
problem-solving situations, and so forth. The teacher ensures that 
overall proficiency in using the language is continually being devel- 
oped in an expanding and integrated manner. Overall proficiency is 
developed constantly by recycling previously learned material and 
skills and integrating their use in current communication activities 
involving more advanced proficiency levels. (See Appendix C for 
information about proficiency or competency levels.) 

Learning Outside the Classroom 

Every opportunity to learn foreign languages outside the classroom 
should be seized eagerly. The limiting factor in developing as high a 
p t degree of competency as possible is the scarcity of time. Except in 

Every opportunity to learn tor- immersion-type classes, the amount of time spent studying foreign 
eign languages outside the diss- languages in school is quite brief. Motivated teachers and students 
room should be seized eagerly. find many cost-effective ways to expand this time. 

Beneficial activities involving foreign languages outside the class- 
room include: 

1. Weekend language camps 

2. Language fairs and festivals 

3. Contests of various kinds 

4. Homestays with native speakers 

5. Exchange-student programs 

6. Study or work abroad 

7. Pen pal, audiotape pal, or videotape pal exchanges 

8. Field trips 
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9. Internships in appropriate local businesses 

10. Work experience in businesses catering to certain native 
speakers 

1 1. Hookups to other students in the United States or abroad 
through the use of shortwave radios, computers, or videos 

12. A "sister" class abroad for exchanging many kinds of audio and 
visual recordings, realia, books, and so forth 

13. Foreign language lunch tables at school 
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V. The Role of 
the School 



Student* should begin learning a 
foreign language in kindergarten, 
and their education should con- 
tinue in a well-articulated manner 
through grade twelve 



\n eflecfhc foreign languages program is characterized by. 

• Essentia! school policy components, especially 

1. An articulated sequence for students in kindergarten through 
grade twche 

2. Staff development programs for teachers 

3. Integration with other areas of the curriculum 

4. C onmuinication-oriented evaluations 

• Appropriate instructional resources, including: 

1. Technology and media aids 

2. Realia and printed materials 

• Broad support from; 

1. Schools and districts 

2. Business and industry 

3. Local communities 

Essential Components of School Policy 




N EFFECTIVE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM OPERATES 
with certain essential school-based components in place, 
including an articulated sequence for students in kinder- 
garten through grade twelve, staff development programs, 



integration with other areas of the curriculum, and communication- 
oriented evaluations. A description of each component follows. 

Articulated Sequence 

Students should begin learning a foreign language in kindergarten, 
and their education should continue in a well-articulated manner 
through grade twelve. School systems with foreign language pro- 
grams that span only several grade levels should plan to extend their 



programs to include all grade levels. It is often advisable to "grow" a 
program downward. For instance, if the program includes grades 
seven through twelve, the program may be expanded by adding 
grades six, five, four, three, two, one, and kindergarten (in that 
order). That procedure helps to ensure an articulated program with- 
out undesirable breaks in the learning sequence for students in kin- 
dergarten through grade twelve. 

In localities where school districts are not unified, teachers can 
meet and coordinate language programs to ensure an articulated pro- 
gram for students in kindergarten through grade twelve. Program 
expansion or extensions should be carefully planned, and teachers at 
all levels should be qualified. An articulated language program means 
more than simply making language instruction available in a 
sequence of grade levels. An articulated language program means 
having a progression of defined proficiency tasks that students are 
expected to meet. Articulation is likely to be complicated by the fact 
that many students enter the beginning proficiency level at various 
points along the kindergarten through grade twelve grade-level 
sequence. Articulated programs help to ensure that students are 
placed at the appropriate grade level. 

Staff Development Programs 

Teachers assigned to teach languages should be competent in the 
languages they are teaching. To teach a foreign language, teacher 
must be able to function at a level equivalent to at least the advanced 
level on the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
Proficiency Scale or at stage three of the California higher education 
system's Statement on Competencies in Languages Other Than 
English Expected of Entering Freshmen (see Selected Resources). 
They must also be able to teach toward communicative objectives. If 
teachers who do not meet minimum standards are assigned to teach 
foreign language classes, the school district bears the responsibility 
for bringing teachers up to standard or reassigning them. 

The language staff is responsible for identifying those who need in- 
service staff development and for identifying the type of training 
needed. Members of the staff should seek opportunities for updating 
teaching skills and renewing language competency. Languages and 
cultures are dynamic, and even well-qualified teachers need to fre- 
quently renew their skills. Financial support for staff development 
can come from the teachers themselves, from the school district, or 
from governmental and private agencies, foreign and domestic. 

Novice and veteran teachers benefit professionally from many 
kinds of experiences, including: 

1 . Visiting classes of other successful teachers and sharing exper- 
tise 

2. Using the services of successful teachers in Stdff development 
workshops 
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Schools should integrate the use 
of foreign languages with other 
areas of the curriculum in a mutu- 
ally enriching fashion 



3. 



4. 



8. 
9. 
10. 



Inviting teachers or consultants from outside the school to hold 
workshops 

Attending conferences or workshops held by professional 

organizations, publishers, and cultural agencies sponsored by 

foreign governments 

Attending college or university classes 

Attending workshops and seminars sponsored by offices of 

county superintendents of schools and the California State 

Department of Education 

Being involved with the local target language community, 
including staying with families or others who speak the lan- 
guage as natives 

Participating in teacher exchange programs 
Studying and traveling abroad 

Having access to collections of professional books, tapes, films, 
and periodicals in local, district, or county libraries 



Curriculum Integration 

Schools that are serious about the mission of teaching additional 
languages find ways to integrate the use of foreign languages with 
other curriculum areas in a mutually enriching fashion. The point to 
be emphasized is that a second language is a medium for communica- 
tion. Exactly what is communicated through the medium of language 
can run the gamut from staging a skit based on a dramatic moment 
from history or world literature to explaining a mathematics opera- 
tion or science lesson. Elementary school planners who sometimes 
find that curriculum requirements exceed the number of hours avail- 
able for instruction need not choose between teaching a foreign lan- 
guage and other requirements. An option is to cover certain materials 
in the foreign language — thereby efficiently accomplishing both 
objectives. 

Foreign language teachers and teachers of English as a second lan- 
guage should coordinate their lessons with other teachers. Coordina- 
tion helps teachers to ensure they have included specific content that 
reinforces lessons across the curriculum. Correspondingly, teachers of 
other subjects should take every opportunity to explain foreign lan- 
guage expressions and cultural features in the broad context of their 
discipline. The ultimate integration of curriculum components with 
foreign language instruction occurs in immersion-type schools in 
which the staff teaches all subjects in the target language. 

Communication-Oriented Evaluations 

The proper guidelines for assessing the outcome of language pro- 
grams are the overall goal and the major objectives set forth in the 
curriculum guide. Traditionally, many teachers have been content to 
evaluate students' mastery of the component language skills, skills 
that are parts of the language learning process. How many words do 
the students know? How well can they pronounce and write them? 
Can students understand written or oral sentences containing those 
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words? How well do they understand the grammar of the language? 
Can students demonstrate this knowledge by analyzing or generating 
sentences with various specific grammatical structures? 

Teachers of languages once assumed that possessing component 
language skills led directly to proficiency in using the language. But 
research suggests that while work on structural components may not 
exclude the possibility of gaining communicative competence, neither 
does it vigorously promote it. Therefore, the present practice is to test 
communicative competency directly at various stages of learning. 
What kinds of messages about what kinds of content are students 
capable of understanding and producing? When students communi- 
cate, what kinds of communicative purposes are they able to fulfill? 
How fluently and accurately can they fulfill them? Can students read 
and write (at the appropriate stages) with comparable competency? 

Comprehensive testing of students' overall ability to use a language 
is called proficiency testing. It is an integrated assessment of what 
students can do when employing the language for communicative 
ends. This assessment places scores students receive on a scale rang- 
ing from zero to native proficiency. Such testing should be done at 
major points in the learning sequence— at the end of a course or 
series of courses, entering a new grade level or graduating, or apply- 
ing for a job requiring a certain language proficiency. 

Teachers mainly administer achievement tests, tests designed to 
assess students' mastery of short-term segments of the learning activ- 
ity. Those segments may involve such acts as greeting, giving com- 
mands, apologizing, or ordering a meal. The acts might involve the 
use of certain rules of grammar or vocabulary. 

However, the total of such evaluations (often called formative eval- 
uations) at frequent points during the learning process does not by 
itself indicate the students' ability to get along in unrehearsed situa- 
tions requiring a certain level of general competency in the language. 
Testing such overall competency at the end of a significant period of 
learning (often called summative evaluations) is necessary for deter- 
mining the effectiveness of a communication-based course or pro- 
gram. 

The results obtained when individual students have been evaluated 
provide the major indicator of whether or not the instructional pro- 
gram is working. Several components of the program can be uosely 
examined if objectives are not being reached: 

1. Are the objectives realistic? 

2. Is the teaching strategy compatible with the objectives? 

3. Are the teaching materials compatible with the objectives? 

4. Is there adequate district support? 

5. Is the staff properly trained in languages and methods? 

6. h the staff maintaining and updating the necessary skill levels? 

7. Are the students typical of those making up the average state or 
national target-language classes? 

8. Are there any highly unusual teaching condition:*'' 



Communicative competency 
should be tested directly at var- 
ious stages of learning. 
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Instructional resource* can help 
to transform the classroom into a 
world theater. 



The point for teachers and planners to remember is that testing 
and grading reveal to students the real objectives of instruction. To 
profess the primacy of communicative outcomes and then measure 
and grade students' performances in recalling vocabulary, pronounc- 
ing and spelling words, doing grammar exercises, and memorizing 
dialogues and phrases does not convey a consistent message to stu- 
dents. They are unlikely to strive seriously toward the communica- 
tion objectives under such a testing and grading regime. 

Grading ought to reflect all aspects of the instructional process 
proportionately. In general, if 50 percent of learning time is devoted 
to achieving proficiency objectives in oral communication, approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the grade should be based on an evaluation of 
such activities. If 30 percent of instruction is devoted to reading and 
writing, 30 percent of the grade should be based on evaluation of 
such activities. Classroom activities and tests should include elements 
such as listening comprehension, speaking, reading, writing, conver- 
sational skills, cultural skills and knowledge, vocabulary, and accu- 
racy. 

However, any system in which credit is given for various separate 
components of the language learning process (when determining a 
student's report card grade) is not sufficient by itself to reveal a stu- 
dent's overall competency rating in the language. Increasingly, col- 
leges and employers are requiring an assessment of language compe- 
tency that goes beyond the traditional transcript grade and number 
of semesters completed. The student's position on a proficiency or 
competency scale is becoming recognized as the most significant indi- 
cator of the effectiveness of a language program. 



Instructional Resources 

An effective program of foreign languages uses appropriate 
instructional resources. By itself the classroom is a somewhat artifi- 
cial environment in which to learn a foreign language. A student 
learning to make a request does not have the compelling stimulus of 
a young traveler getting ready to buy a train ticket in Paris. Nonethe- 
less, well-chosen technology and media aids, realia and printed mate- 
rials, simulation activities, the students' imagination, and the teacher's 
creativity can help transform the classroom into a world theater. 

Technology and Media Aids 

The magic of increasingly sophisticated electronic technology con- 
tinues to dissolve classroom walls. Native speakers using authentic 
language in authentic cultural settings can help to sharpen students' 
comprehension. Large wall projections help to turn the classroom 
into the Rhine Valley, downtown Tokyo, a family kitchen in Moscow, 
or a street scene in San Francisco. Videocassettes and tapes allow 
students to confront teenagers from other countries or cultures in 
their native language. Computer networks facilitate interaction 
between students and native speakers. The possibilities for presenting 
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and engaging in language interactions in realistic native environments 
are growing constantly. 

Many instructional programs are available for instruction in for- 
eign languages through the use of technology. The quality of those 
programs varies, and language staffs should review them carefully. 
Teachers should consider using the California State Department of 
Education's Technology in the Curriculum: Foreign Language when 
reviewing instructional programs (see Selected References). Most 
commercial computer programs designed for language instruction 
can help students practice language components such as structure 
and vocabulary. In addition, many instructional programs, including 
those on videocassettes, are designed to help students develop lan- 
guage comprehension skills. 

The greatest need is for programs designed to involve students in 
flexible language interaction. Interaction with technology itself is usu- 
ally inflexible and limiting. The responses are usually predictable and 
according to formula. Teachers need to search for materials that stu- 
dents find interesting and that can be used to stimulate students to 
talk to each other and discuss what is going on. 

Realia and Printed Materials 

Advanced technology is not the only method teachers can use to 
introduce students to features of world cultures. For years many 
teachers have succeeded in simulating characteristics of the target 
community with books, posters, magazines, newspapers, foods, com- 
mon objects and implements, visitors, photos, games, stories, and 
anecdotes. Films, audio recordings, and slides have been used for at 
least half a century. Many consulates in this country can direct 
teachers to agencies that distribute foreign language learning and cul- 
tural materials. Consulates also can help to establish connections 
with foreign schools. 

Items such as shopping bags, calendars, decals, food packaging 
labels, maps, train schedules, menus, cookbooks, sport posters, 
stamps, tickets, and so forth reveal certain dimensions of the culture 
and provide many possibilities for communicating: What is this used 
for? How do you use this? What do you think about this? How 
would you describe this to a friend? Would you enjoy having one of 
these? Why? Why not? Teachers can encourage students to talk 
about, hear about, and read and write about such articles. 

The direction, objectives, content, instructional approach, and 
evaluation of language programs often are determined by textbooks. 
That control is acceptable if a textbook has been found in which all 
aspects of a language program match their counterparts in the local 
foreign language curriculum. Such a match is not common, however. 
Teachers may prefer to leave out sections, rearrange the sequence, use 
many supplementary materials or content to work toward objectives 
that differ from those of the author, provide their own audiovisual 
support, add communicative activities, and plan their own evaluation 
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The most important support is a 
genuine conviction that languages 
are of such critical value to Cali- 
fornia and to individual students 
that all students are strongly 
encouraged to learn at least one 
language in addition to their 
native language. 



instruments. As more and better communication-oriented textbooks 
become available, adapting them to local needs becomes easier. 

Sources of Support 

An effective foreign language program receives broad support. 
Teachers of foreign languages need a support system to help students 
develop their maximum potential. Such a support system includes 
local school administrators and counselors, district administrators, 
the board of education, state agencies, and the public. The most 
important support from those entities is a genuine conviction that 
languages are of such critical value to California and to individual 
students that all students are strongly encouraged to learn at least one 
language in addition to their native language. With such a doctrine in 
place, other necessary lines of support are likely to follow without 
great difficulty. 

The Stale Department of Education has identified the need for stu- 
dents to learn foreign languages as a key item on the school reform 
agenda. Colleges and universities can help by awarding teaching cre- 
dentials to candidates who are proficient in the target language and 
well versed in communication-based teaching methods. 

Schools and Districts 

At the local level, school district and school administrators are 
responsible for: 

1. Considering alignment of their foreign language improvement 
efforts with the state's framework and textbook adoption cycle 

2. Allocating a fair proportion of available funds for proper staffing 
of foreign language department;, purchasing learning materials 
and equipment, and providing staff development 

3. Providing a well-qualified curriculum specialist who understands 
and supports foreign language education 

4. Establishing conditions whereby only teachers competent in the 
languages and in teaching for communication are recruited, 
hired, assigned, and retained 

5. Evaluating foreign language teachers by using criteria prin — vily 
based on the attainment of program objectives 

6. Informing the governing board about critical foreign language 
needs 

Counselors are responsible for: 

1. Recognizing the rapidly increasing career value of studying a for- 
eign language 

2. Encouraging all students to begin the study of a second language 
as early as possible and to continue the study as long as possible 

3. Consulting with the language staff about the placement of stu- 
dents in language classes 

4. Advising students early about high school and college require- 
ments regarding foreign languages 



The school board is responsible for: 

1. Recognizing the value of providing foreign language opportuni- 
ties for all students 

2. Providing support for expanding foreign language programs 
until they span all grade levels in the district 

3. Establishing programs in uncommonly taught languages, espe- 
cially those of the Pacific Rim 

4. Supporting professional growth by providing incentives such as 
recognition and financial assistance 

5. Ensuring hiring practices that place only qualified teachers in for- 
eign language classrooms 

6. Furnishing adequate funding for expanding programs and 
enrollment and for ensuring reasonable class size 

7. Facilitating students' participation in worthwhile learning expe- 
riences requiring travel and board approval 

Business and Industry 

Support for foreign language and international education pro- 
grams is in the best interest of most businesses. Schools should take 
the initiative in forming alliances with firms located in the commu- 
nity. Cooperative efforts may lead to results such as: 

1. Technical assistance and equipment for classroom use 

2. Financial support for scholarships, language camps and field 
days, and exchange-student programs 

3. Internships for foreign language and other language students 

4. Public awareness campaigns to advocate additional study of for- 
eign languages and cultures 

5. Contacts with agencies and people in other countries 

6. Speakers to motivate and inform language students 

7. Support from governing boards and politicians for language edu- 
cation 

Lock! Communities 

Many communities have resources valuable to language students 
and teachers. Native speakers of the target language often volunteer 
to help in the classroom. They coach students, make conversation, 
give talks, lead and stimulate small-group activities, and accompany 
classes on field trips. 

Members of the community, especially parents, can provide sup- 
port for language programs. Most parents are eager to help once they 
are informed how they can help. In addition to providing direct 
assistance, many parents may be willing to motivate others to sup- 
port the language program. However, teachers must reach out to the 
community to gain this support. 

Teachers should consider encouraging members of the community 
to: 

1. Serve as members of language booster groups. 

2, Help teachers prepare instructional materials. 
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3. Serve as classroom aides. 

4. Sponsor and help with cocurricular language activities. 

5. Host visitors and exchange students from other countries 

6. Lobby elected officials on behalf of language programs. 

7. Serve on school-organized task forces formed to make recom- 
mendations about language training. 

8. Help students with homework assignments. 

9. Persuade community organizations and service clubs to spon- 
sor, support, or publicize projects benefiting foreign language 
education. 

10. Serve as resources for authentic target-language experiences. 
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VI. Instruction in 
English as a Second 
Language 





INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE REQUIRES 
flexibility. The students' cultural backgrounds vary widely, as do 
their ages and grade levels, fluency in native languages, and abil- 
ity to adjust to American society. 
In spite of such a varied student population, classes in English as a 
second language must provide appropriate and effective instruction in 
English to all students. Those classes must also provide content 
instruction that meshes with the overall school curriculum and, 
simultaneously, respects the students' primary language. The process 
of adapting to the culture of the English-speaking majority often 
reduces the self-confidence and self-esteem of limited-English- 
proficient students. Those students feel uncomfortable and inade- 
quate within an English-only setting. Limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents need help to develop pride and confidence in their unique abili- 
ties in both their native language and in English. 

Educators planning effective instruction in English as a second lan- 
guage should be familiar with the professional literature about for- 
eign language instruction. They must also study the literature about 
teaching English to speakers of other languages, especially in schools 
in the United States (see Selected References). Instruction in English 
as a second language has distinctive planning requirements. These 



In spite of a xaried student popu- 
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second language mu>t provide 
appropriate and effective instruc- 
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requirements concern needs, goals, nature of instruction, and the 
structure of the program. Information about each area follows. 

Needs of Instructional Programs 

Educators should consider the following needs when planning 
instructional programs in English as a second language: 

1. California and the nation need all students to be able to function 
independently and cooperatively, both personally and profes- 
sionally. 

2. The individual student needs to be able to function effectively in 
the general school curriculum and in an English-speaking 
society. 

3. Instruction in English as a second language needs: 

a. Uniquely prepared teachers 

b. Adequate support from teachers, administrators, governing 
boards, and local communities 

c. Well-designed, appropriate materials 

d. Articulated learning sequences to ensure continuous progress 

e. Evaluations based on how well students perform in situations 
requiring the use of English 

f. A reliable proficiency scale and definitions by which learning 
can be guided and evaluated 

Goals of Instructional Programs 

Students who successfully complete instruction in English as a 
second language should be able to: 

1. Function well enough in English to be successful in programs 
designed for native speakers of English. 

2. Function successfully in the genera! school curriculum as 
appropriate for age, ability, and experience. 

3. Demonstrate continuous progress without special instruction in 
English. 

4. Demons r ate improved self-confidence and self-esteem in both 
an English-speaking environment and in their native-language 
environment. 

Nature of Instruction 

Educators should consider the following aspects of instruction in 
English as a second language. Instruction in English: 

1. Is required for those assigned to such instruction and is not an 
elective 

2. Is taught in the surroundings of the target-language culture, in 
contrast to foreign language instruction 

3. Is developmental in nature, not remedial 

4. Is not the same as instruction in English as a foreign language, 
which is taught in a non-English-speaking society to relatively 
homogeneous groups of learners 
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5. Is flexible enough to meet widely varying student needs 

6. Is a long-term process, usually requiring three to five years for 
students to reach adequate proficiency in English 

7. In the beginning stages of instruction, focuses primarily on life 
skills of immediate concern and reflects a strong sense of 
urgency for students to learn to function in school and in 
society as rapidly as possible 

8. At later stages of instruction, focuses on subjects in the school's 
core curriculum, including advanced literacy for the different 
levels of proficiency of English 

9. Includes coordinated, articulated instruction in the areas of lis- 
tening, speaking, reading, and writing and incorporates the 
subskills of grammar, vocabulary, and phonetics 

10. Is carefully integrated and coordinated with the core curriculum 
of the school 

11. Features planned cocurricular and extracurricular experiences 
facilitating positive student interaction with native speakers of 
English 

12. Often includes students who must be taught basic learning and 
literacy skills (how to listen, speak, read, and write) 

13. Features careful assessments of students before they are 
assigned to appropriate classes within the system and levels 
within the class until they progress beyond classes in English 
as a second language 

14. Provides for continuing assessment of progress and follow-up 
services 



Program Structure 

Goals and objectives of instruction in English as a second language 
should be explicit and relate directly to v. hat students should be able 
to accomplish through the use of English. The objectives should state 
what skills and knowledge students should be able to demonstrate in 
the curriculum subjects. 

Instructional approaches or methods should involve the students in 
learning to perform those behaviors described in the goals and objec- 
tives. No one approach is best for all teachers and students. Teachers 
know and understand that theories and methods of language acquisi- 
tion are eclectic. They understand the nature of language, particularly 
English, and the American culture. They demonstrate proficiency in 
spoken and written English at a level commensurate with their ro'; as 
language models. They have had the experience of learning another 
language and have an understanding of another cultural system. And 
they use a variety of approaches appropriate to students' language 
levels, academic proficiency, and communicative needs. 

Instruction in English as a second language should be available at 
all levels, kindergarten through grade twelve, with in^ ruction 
appropriate to students' ages, degree of literacy, and previous (and 
current) academic experience. Instruction should also be appropriate 
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to the extent of current instruction in students' primary language, the 
cultural adjustment made by students, and students' English profi- 
ciency levels. Other instructional services involving language and con- 
tent should also be considered when planning instruction in English 
as a second language. 

Teachers must be qualified, y well-prepared, and properly creden- 
tialed to do the following: 

1. Teach English to nonnative speakers. 

2. Work with students who represent a variety of native languages, 
cultural values, attitudes toward education, previous educa- 
tional experiences, difficulties with the culture, and so forth. 

3. Incorporate content from a variety of subjects— science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and so forth— in classes in English as a 
second language. 

4. In many cases teach beginning learning and literacy skills. 

5. Handle many sensitive counseling/guidance responsibilities and 
home-school relationships. 

6. Work with instructional aides. 

Evaluation in English as a second language instruction should 
measure the following: 

1. Entry-level skills — to ensure proper placement in the school and 
in English instruction 

2. Proficiency gains in the ability to communicate in English 

3. Skills and knowledge gained in the school subjects included in 
the students' program 

4. Willingness of students to use English in the school and com- 
munity 

5. Students' success after leaving regular classes in English as a 
second language 

6. Effectiveness of the instructional process itself: its objectives, 
content, materials, methods, staff assignments, placement 
procedures, and support 

Resources used in instruction in English as a second language 
should include the following: 

1. Printed materials, especially in the early stages of instruction, 
that correspond to students' ages and English proficiency levels 
and contain instructional strategies for teaching English as a 
second language 

2. Authentic textbooks, selected and presented with appropriate 
instructional strategies 

3. Literature-based content materials 

4. Technology such as videocassettes, films, recordings, and com- 
puters to provide a variety of language experiences 

5. Members of the community who provide or sponsor teachers' 
aides, social group activities, appropriate jobs, or work expe- 
riences 



6. Cooperation of the school in pairing nonnative speakers with 
native speakers of English 

7. Planned cocurricular activities in which interaction in English is 
stressed 

8. Staff development in acquiring sensitivity to and appropriate 
instructional techniques for students of English as a second 
language 

9. Planned linkage between the content of English classes and reg- 
ular classes 

10. Cooperation between foreign language teachers and teachers of 
English as a second language in areas such as proficiency te:t- 
ing, student pairing, instructional techniques, and so forth 

Support for programs in English as a second language must come 
from: 

1. A community whose members understand and back the special 
efforts required of teachers of English as a second language to 
encourage students to develop their full potential 

2. Administrators and members of govjrning boards who recog- 
nize the special needs and importance of instruction in English 
as a second language, adequately fund such instruction, search 
for and assign well-qualified teachers, and grant credit for 
work that meets the districts' graduation requirements in En- 
glish 

3. Teachers of other subjects who recognize the special needs of 
limited-English-proficient students and adjust their teaching 
accordingly 

Role of Teachers, Administrators, Governing Boards, 
and Local Communities 

Helping students actively master a variety of languages is a central 
goal of California's educational reform movement. To help teachers 
achieve that goal, the California State Department of Education is 
recommending and many schools throughout California are adopting 
a qualitatively new approach— communication-based language 
instruction. However, additional steps need to be taken by forward- 
looking teachers, school administrators, school boards, and friends of 
education. These essential initiatives include providing: 

1, A volume and variety of classes. Schools must provide addi- 
tional classes in English as a second language and encourage 
more students to enroll in them. 

2, Time on task. Students must be given the opportunity to begin 
the study of English as a second language in the elementary 
grades and continue until high school graduation. 

3, Articulation of the program, A standard description of what 
constitutes successive levels of language competency must be 
written so that students experience a smooth transition 
hfttwcen schools and school levels. 



Teachers, administrator^, and 
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4. Methods of evaluation. Assessment of students' language pro 
ciencies must be based on how well they can actually commu- 
nicate in unrehearsed encounters, oral or written. 

5. Professional teachers. Only teachers who are proficient in the 
target language and are able to develop communicative com- 
petencies in students should be assigned to teach classes in 
English as a second language. School districts should support 
regular staff development for current teachers. 

6. Sufficient number of teachers. Teacher education institutions 
should recru't and prepare more teachers of English as a 
second language. 

7. Communication-based materials. The California State Depart- 
ment of Education and school districts in California should 
approve or adopt only communiciation-based textbooks for use 
in classes in English as a second language. 
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VII. 



Criteria for 
Evaluating 
Instructional 
Materials 



IF A REFORM-MINDED SCHOOL DISTRICT WERE TO IMPLEMENT 
every recommendation included in this framework but overlook 
the issue of appropriate instructional materials, the prospects for 
improvement in its foreign language program would be severely 
compromised. 

Research confirms that textbooks and other instructional materials 
have a pervasive influence on the quality of the classroom experience. 
Textbooks that habitually treat the target language as a grammatical 
jigsaw puzzle to be assembled piece by piece by students undermine 
the purpose of a communication-based program, which is to present 
languages as a means of communicating and understanding the his- 
torically rich cultures from which they come. 

The evaluation criteria included in this appendix are designed to 
assist publishers in developing the kind of instructional materials that 
support the purposes of this framework. 1 These criteria should serve 
as standards for the statewide adoption of instructional materials in 
kindergarten through grade eight. They also can be used as guidelines 
in preparing and reviewing materials for grades nine through twelve. 

Basic Guidelines 

The basic guidelines to be used in considering textbooks and other 
instructional materials follow: 

1. Textbooks and other instructional materials must reflect and 
support the communication-based goals and objectives recom- 
mended in this framework. 



'In addition, publishers should note the relevant portions of the California Education Code 
and the requirements for evaluating instructional materials included in Standards for Evalua- 
tion of Instructional Materials with Respect to Social Content (see Selected References). 



Textbooks should present lan- 
guages as a means of communi- 
cating and understanding the his- 
torically rich cultures from which 
they come. 
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2. Cumulatively, learning objectives in a given set of materials 
should cover the main concepts found in standard proficiency 
and competency scales. 

3. The presentation of new language content/ vocabulary should 
correspond generally to the sequence described in the Model 
Curriculum Standards (see Selected References). Content 
should be articulated from level to level and allow for entry at 
various levels without undue difficulty. 

4. Explanations of language structure or other grammatical com- 
ponents should be subordinated to communicative activities. 

5. Evaluation should be designed to assess communicative profi- 
ciency. 

6. Instructional materials should include facsimiles of items from 
the target language, The facsimiles, which should provide stu- 
dents with a sense of the cultural milieu, might include adver- 
tisements, significant documents, newspaper articles, poetry, 
excerpts from diaries, or other examples of the literature. 
These materials should be suitable and designed to provoke 
the interest of students in various age groups, initiate discus- 
sions, or inform students about the target society. 

7. The materials should give an accurate view of present-day life in 
the culture being studied as well as a sense of its history and 
roots. 

8. Language samples presented in the materials should use authen- 
tic speech patterns and expressions from the target culture. 
Cultural features should be integrated throughout the mate- 
rials and serve as a natural dimension of the total communica- 
tive process and as a spur to heightened global awarenei". 

9. The target language is not what is found sandwiched between 
the covers of a single hefty textbook but rather, a living, 
dynamic entity with inexhaustible possibilities for communica- 
tion. Publishers should consider adopting foimats (other than 
the standard hardbound textbook) that reinforce the dyna- 
mism of language. 

Organization of Materials 

The instructional materials should have the following characteris- 
es: 

1. An organizational structure for textbooks that includes an 
introduction, table of contents, and English/foreign language 
and foreign language/ English glossary (except in the case of 
textbooks used in classes for English as a second language) 

2. An introduction to the student's edition that includes a state- 
ment about the point of view and goals and objectives of the 
content as well as information about the organizational struc- 
ture 



3. Units, chapters, and lessons organized around communication 
objectives that state what students will be able to accomplish 
when they have successfully completed a segment 

4. A format in which lessons are organized so that they follow the 
learning sequence of introduction, presentation, guided prac- 
tice, application, and evaluation 

5. Alignment of all elements of the instructional materials, such as 
the students' materials, teacher's manual, audiovisual mate- 
rials, and software, into an integrated, purposeful whole 

6. A variety of intellectually stimulating communication activities 
that are appropriate for use by students with a wide range of 
abilities and that allow for creative responses and interpreta- 
tions 

7. Maximum reliance on the target language when giving direc- 
tions and explanations 

8. The introduction of new vocabulary in the context of specific 
content areas and, once introduced, the recycling of high- 
frequency, useful language throughout the textbook and in 
succeeding textbooks 

9. Language structures that are learned through instruction in lis- 
tening, speaking, reading, and writing for communication 

10. Reading passages that are inherently interesting and not trans- 
lated (A glossary, when deemed necessary, should not appear 
on the same page as the text.) 

Teachers' Manuals and Reference Materials 

The teachers' manuals and reference materials should include: 

1. An overview or summary or both for each unit, including goals 
and objectives clearly stated in communication terms, and 
examples of creative language application activities 

2. A variety of evaluation components that are closely correlated 
with the students' textbooks 

3. Suggestions for teaching students of varying abilities and for 
presenting the materia) through individual as well as group 
activities 

4. Suggestions for integrating other curriculum areas with the 
target language 

5. A variety of ways to extend students' learning beyond the text- 
book and classroom, including a bibliography of professional 
references and resources 

6. Suggestions for extending the program by involving parents 
and members of the community 

Assessment and Evaluation 

The assessment and evaluation features of the material should 
include: 

1. A focus on the students' abilities to comprehend and manipu- 
late the language in communicative contexts (The effort 
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should be directed toward evaluating the students' capacity to 
understand and be understood in communicative encounters.) 

2. Short-term assessment as well as periodic broader language 
summative evaluations 

3. Evaluation of proficiency in all communicative modes — listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing— with attention paid to the 
cultural appropriateness of students' responses 

4. Suggestions for evaluating the effectiveness of the language pro- 
gram 

Instructional Media 

The instructional media for the program must be of high technical 
quality, cross-referenced to the teacher's materials, and designed to 
extend classroom activities. The media should include: 

1. Visual nonprint materials such as films, videotapes, filmstrips, 
charts, maps, and reproductions. Visual nonprint materials 
must be (a) objective, current, appropriate, and culturally 
authentic; (b) responsive to the needs and comprehension of 
students at a given age and grade level; and (c) likely to stimu- 
late a reaction. 

2. Materials designed for listening, such as records and tapes. This 
material must also be (a) appropriate in content and length for 
students; (b) clearly and appropriately narrated in a pitch that 
does not distract from or obscure the message being conveyed; 
and (c) recorded in the standard target language. 

3. Technology-related materials, such as instructional television, 
computer software, or interactive videocassette programs, 
should be integrally related to other instructional materials 
and be suitable for use as a replacement or supplement for 
textbooks. Electronic media must also (a) meet the standards 
for exemplary software described in Guidelines for Educa- 
tional Software in California Schools (see Selected Refer- 
ences); (b) stimulate students to communicate with one 
another; and (c) be available in multiple machine or operating 
system formats. 
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Appendix A 



Comparison of Features in Effective 
and Less Effective Foreign 
Language Programs 



The Exemplary District 



h Demonstrates a commitment of support Tor for- 

rign longuays, English is a second language, 
0 and other languages 

2. Supports articulated programs in the languages 
for students in kindergarten through grade 
twelve v *'* 

3: Establishes second-language programs for all 
students 



4* Offers a variety of foreign languages 

5., Offers specific and regular in-service staff devel- 
opment for language teachers 

6. Hires teachers who are appropriately creden- 
tiafcd and have demonstrated proficiency in 
the Janguage and skill in applying the appro- 
priate methodologies 

Develops a curriculum guide that: 

a. Has a communication-based focus 

b. integrates a study of language wiih culture 

c. Integrates/collaborates with other subject 
areas 



7. 



Facilitates the use of the community as a 
resource 



8. 

9. Establishes equitable funding for language pro* 
10. 




?ri 



communication-based materials 



[ 11. Establishes a student/ teacher ratio that facili- 
11 



tates communicative activities. 



Establishes a mechanism for appropriate stu- 
dent placement 



The Less Effective District 



1. Shows indifference toward foreign languages, 
English as a second language, and other lan- 
guages 

2. Provides for only one or two years of instruc- 
tion 

3. Offers courses for college preparatory or 
severely limited-English-proficient students 
only 

4. Offers only one or two foreign languages 

5. Provides little or no in-service teacher educa- 
tion 

6. Hires credentialed teachers without regard to 
demonstrated language skills 



7. Develops a curriculum guide that is grammar- 
based and driven by the choice of textbooks 



8. Overlooks the use of the community as a 
resource 

9. Provides insufficient funding 

10. Provides grammar-based textbooks 

1 1. Permits class sizes that are not conducive to 
communication-based instruction 

12. Has inadequate placement procedures 
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Exemplary Instruction 


Less Effective Instruction 


1 Is student centered 


I. 


Is teacher centered 


2; Meets expectations and^ heeds of students 


2. 


Follows a set curriculum without regard to stu- 
dents' needs 


3. Features iriuch .communicative activity. 


3. 


Focuses on drill and grammatical explanations 


4. Provides forlianguage comprehension before 
production is required 


A 


before students can comprehend the language 
involved 


5. Features a variety q£activities, well-paced 
^throughout instruction time 


5. 


Features only one or two activities per instruc- 
tional timp nprind 

llv/lldl 111111/ Lrl/1 Ivsvl 


67 Provides;for grouping students in a variety of 
waystto maximize interaction 


6. 


Focuses on whole-group activities 


7. Includes, physical movement during communi- 
cative interaction 


7. 


Takes place where students must be quiet and 
pdooivc dnu die noi pci milieu iu move drounu 


8. Presents the targetlariguage through content in 
realistic contexts 


8. 


Emphasizes studying about the target language 

dll\J 11D lill/dltlllllrD 


9. Uses the target language as the instructional 
medium 


9. 


Uses the students' native language as the 

inQtriiPtinnnl mpHinm (z\x\ nnHpQirnhlp nrnrtipp 
iiidii u^iiV/iidi iii&uiuiii tail u iivj ^511 <x u it ui a^ti^Cj 

except in the case of classes in native-language 
development) 


10. Uses a variety of materials; including those pre- 
sented through the use of technology 


10. 


Uses the textbook only 


U. Guides, students, to experience and enjoy the 
best examples of the literature in the language 


1 1 
i i. 


1 lebeiiib iiieidiuie do d irdiiMdiion eAtrcii>t 


12. Provides activities that encourage divergent 
thinking anci negotiation 


12 


Fmnhfl<!i7f*<! nnlv nnp rnrrprt anQWPr 


13. Is supportive aridinonthreatening in an envi- 
ronment conducive to employing the language 


13. 


Emphasizes constant correction 


14.. Encourages students, to also use the language 
outside the classroom 


14. 


Leads students to view the language only as an 
academic subject 


15. Includes content and activities for increasing 
f students* awareness of cross-cultural, interna- 
tional, and global considerations 


15. 


Adheres mainly to matters of language and 
structure rather than stressing the value of vital 
content 


16; Takes place daily for at least one, instructional 
hour 


16. 


Takes place only a few days a week or month 
for very short periods of time 


17. Fociises evaluation on students* overall; abilities 
to use the target language for communication 


17. 


Focuses evaluation on short-term mastery of 
discrete elements of the language 
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The Exemplary Student 



1. Communicates effectively and with appropriate 
cultural sensitivity in at least one language in 
addition to his or her native language 

2. Continues study of the language and develops, 
higher levels of proficiency 

3. Wants to learn additional languages 

4. Seeks opportunities to participate in language 
and cultural activities and engages in life-long 
learning 

5. Seeks opportunities to use the language in the 
community 

6. Has new insights into his or her native language 

7. Feels comfortable in cross-cultural settings 



8. Has enhanced thinking and problem-solving 
skills 

9. Uses language readily as a tool for getting to 
know people from other cultures 

10. Is motivated to continue finding out about peo- 
ple, cultures, history, literature,^art, music, and 
so forth connected with the target language 

11. Broadens language and cultural knowledge 
through international travel and study 

12. Gains enhanced prestige and employ ability 

13. Has increased awareness of other people and 
cultures, global issues, and world affairs 
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Comparison of Features in Communication- 
Based Activities and Manipulative Activities 

In communication-based instruction information is conveyed or messages are exchanged nrturally 
during the learning process. Students participating in communication-based activities have a purpose for 
communicating and attach personal significance to the content. 



Communication-Based Activity 



Beginning students sit in pairs, back to back, and 
took at similar pictures. They describe and ask 
Questions until they can identify the differences 
among the pictures. 

Alter donning an unusual variety of clothing pro- 
vided by theteapher, beginning students narrate a 
fashion show. Groups then select the model most 
^appropriately di^^ for a date, a sporting event, 
school, and so forth; 

Intermediate students create their own written 
questionnaires elicit personal information 
(address, telephone number, and likes and dislikes). 
The questionnaires are:given to other students at 
random who complete them. Questionnaires are 
then read aloud^by the originator or posted for stu- 
dents to read and to guess who the person is. 

Intermediate students observe several short presen- . 
tations about biological medicine. (The computer 
-and videocassette presentations in. the target lan- 
guage have been prepared in cooperation with the 
subject-matter teachers.) Students take notes and 
then meet in groups to compare and adjustJtheir 
notes before writing a report. 

Advanced learners in groups discuss a news article 
with a unique, cultural twist. The teacher has 
chosen the article from a target-language news- 
paper. The students decide on one group opinion 
about the significance or puzzling nature of the 
article. Leaders report the^group opinion; other 
students. may ask questions or offer other opinions. 

Advanced students watch a videocassette or short 
film of people reacting to various situations in the 
culture in which the target language is spoken. 
They are asked to tell or write three or four things 
that;they would have done if they had been pres- 
ent.;Other students may ask why a student gave a 
particular response. 



Manipulative Activity 



Beginning students memorize ten words. As the 
teacher dictates, the students write the sentences 
containing the memorized words. 

The teacher points to an article of clothing on a 
chart and asks what it is and what color it is. Indi- 
vidual students respond; the teacher gives the cor- 
rect response; the entire class repeats the correct 
response. 

Students are given a printed questionnaire with ten 
questions and 20 possible answers. Students copy a 
plausible answer in the blank after each question. 



Students read a two-page passage about the agri- 
cultural production of Germany. They answer 25 
questions about the passage. The questions are in 
the order in which the information is presented in 
the passage. 



The teacher shows slides about a country in which 
the target language is spoken. Students asK ques- 
tions about the content of the slides. The teacher 
then gives a true-false quiz in English on the geo- 
graphy and culture depicted in the slides. 



Students are given ten sentences in the present 
tense. They are to combine them into five condi- 
tional sentences in the past tense. 
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Appendix C 
Competency Levels 





Novice 


Intermediate 


Advanced 


Superior 


Distinguished 


Listening 


Understands learned 
maienai ai an elementary 
level 


Understands routine 
speech and conversations 


Understands main ideas 
and details of many kinds 
of presentations 


Understands all standard 
speech, including idioms 
and subtleties 


Understands all forms and 
styles of speech 


Reading 


Recognizes alphabet and 
understands learned 
written material. 


Understands main ideas, 
facts, and narratives in 
textbooks dealing with 


Understands simple 
stories, news, letters, and 
technical textbooks of a 
general nature 


. Reads prose, literature, 
and so forth on a great 
variety of topics at normal 
speed 


Reads any written mate- 
rial and understands 
content, intent, cultural 
references, and so forth 


Conversation 


Communicates learned 
material at an elementary 
level 


Participates in basic com- 
munication tasks; com- 
bines and recombines 
basic speech elements 


Maintains extended con- 
versations; satisfies work 
and school needs; handles 
unforeseen problems 


Communicates in most 
formal and informal situ- 
ations, including abstract 
matters; can hypothesize 
and so forth 


Communicates on a pro- 
fessional level; can tailor 
speech to audience; can 
negotiate, persuade, inter- 
pret, and so forth 


Writing 


Can copy, transcribe, and 
write learned material 


Writes short messages 
and simple letters; takes 
notes; writes simple 
summaries ' 


Writes narratives, descrip- 
tions, business correspond 
dence, resumes, and sum- 
maries 


Sv^iresses self in formal 
and informal writing; 
does research papers; 
writes on professional 
topics 


Writes with precision; can 
represent a point of view; 
tailors writing to audience 


Culture 


Aware of stereotypes; 
handles cultural dimen- 
sions of everyday activi- 
ties 


Perceives cultural differ- 
ences and recognizes 
points of misunderstand- 
ing; handles aspects of 
more complex situations 


Demonstrates important 
cultural behaviors; 
knows how misunder- 
standings arise; handles 
personal relationships 
and historical references 


Handles most native 
customs, values, and 
attitudes in most social 
and professional situ- 
ations 


Near-native proficiency in 
sensitivity to values, 
beliefs, geographical 
differences, and historical 
conditioning 


Content/ 
Vocabulary 


Understands 800 to 1,600 
words; uses 300 to 600 
words; frequently en- 
counters basic everyday 
topics 


Understands 1,000 to 
3,000 words; uses 600 to 
1,000 words; frequently- 
encounters general topics 


Understands 2,400 to 
4,500 words; uses 1,200 
to 2,000 words; expands 
topics to business, poli- 
tics, and social arrange- 
ments 


Understands 3,500 to 
6,000 words; uses 2,000 
to 3,000 words; expands 
topics to more abstract 
areas of feeling, emotions, 
personality, and so forth 


Near-native ability in 
topics and vocabulary 
handled 


Accuracy 


Accuracy constitutes the degree of control students have over such aspects as grammar, word choice, cultural appropriateness, graphics, 
comprehension, and so forth. Accuracy becomes most crucial at any level when errors result in miscommunication. Specific accuracy 
concerns for each stage of competency development can be found in other publications. 


Competency 


Competency is the degree of skill in using all components as integrated acts of communication. 
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title ordered. 
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CHINESE 



Opportunity 

FRENCH 

Moglichkeiten 

GERMAN 




JAPANESE 



KOREAN 

Opportunitas 

LATIN 

Qportunidddes 

SPANISH 

Co Hoi 

VIETNAMESE 

Students who stuck foreign languages discover mam 
opportunities. For example, students have the opportunity to: 

• Participate in an expanding world economy where the 
ability to communicate in another language ?s no longer 
a luxury but a necessity. 

• Understand and communicate v.ith Calif «unia\ main 
diverse cultures. Studying iorctgn languages can help in- 
dents develop positive attitudes toward pvoplc w h^» 
speak those languages important in a vu>rid forn h\ 
prejudices rivalries, and uais. 

• Develop the intellectual \kilK and ability htv.svuv 
living a complete and lull lite. Students gain d'reci at\e- 
to the literature of othei languages, thaehv expandm 
their perspective of the uoild. 



